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arrows of the hidden Indian, the biting cold, nor pain-
ful hunger. They accepted the long marches through
the forest, the weary portages which had to be made
around the rapids, nights spent in the open, snow, mud,
and the cold north wind; they even accepted death
which often came with violence and suffering.

Since Jean Nicolet had reached Lake Michigan the
most important objective was the discovery of those
rivers which, according to rumour, had their source in
the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes, and flowed
towards the south or the south-west. One of these was
said to flow into a river even longer, so long that no one
had yet reached its mouth. This long river might flow
into the Western Sea, and, embarked upon it, one
might find himself on the road to Tartary. Or another
river might lead someone, some day, on to Mexico. So
thought the intendant, Talon, much preoccupied by the
cares of the colony but not unwilling, as a good disciple
of Colbert, to found an empire for France. And, after
him, so thought the governor, Frontenac.

Two Sulpicians, Dollier de Casson and Brehand de
Galinee, failed to get beyond Lake Erie, one of the five
great freshwater seas to which Champlain had given
the name Mers Douces. But a Jesuit, Father Mar-
quette, who was well versed in the Indian languages,
learned from the Illinois tribes, among whom he was
conducting a mission, of the existence of a great wide
river flowing towards the south, a river whose mouth
had never been discovered. The missionary did not
doubt that this was the long-sought passage to the
Western Sea and China. So he embarked upon a voyage
of exploration, accompanied by Louis Jolliet, a young
man of twenty-seven who had been born at Quebec.